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great thing.   He is a true man, and will do good to the coun-
try in that situation."

Mr. "Webster's labors of this session, in the House, in its
committees, and in two legal tribunals, had their effect even
upon him, accustomed as he was to such exertions, and strong
as was his physical constitution at the age of forty-two. Prob-
ably he never passed a winter at "Washington of more constant
and severe exertion than this, although he had no such cause
for intense anxiety concerning the country as he afterward
had, in 1830, in 1842, and in 1850. It was a winter of hard
work; and, when the spring arrived, he admitted its effects,
""We have had a busy time of it," he wrote to Judge Story,
" since you left us. Tor myself, I am exhausted. When I
look in the glass, I think of our old New-England saying,
' as thin as a shad.' I have not vigor enough left, either
mental or physical, to try an action for assault and battery.
However, the fine weather has come on, I have resumed the
saddle, and hope to 'pick up my crumbs' again soon." To
his brother, a little later, he writes: " I hope to get away
by the 12th of May, and to be at home in season to see
you at Dorchester the week before the General Court meets
at Concord. The ensuing summer I shall do nothing but
move about and play. I shall certainly spend a fortnight
with you at Boscawen, and the rest you may spend with
us. August we will pass together on Cape Cod. My wife
wants some one to ride about with her, while I am shoot-
ing," etc.

But it was past the middle of June before he could get
away. He was detained for some days after the termination
of the session, to serve on-a committee of investigation into
certain charges made by a Mr. JsTinian Edwards against the
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Crawford. As tins tedious
business dragged its slow length along, he began to think
of the birds that he ought to be following at Ooliasset or
Chelsea Beach, in company -wJth his friend Mr. George Blake.
He was not yet so reduced, he wrote, but that he " could
walk with a bit of iron" on his shoulder, and he desired to
know whether Mr. Blake was ever found driving with an
" umbrella " in his chaise, as that quaint and -most agree-